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SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE. 



Two peevce objects are sought to be accomplished by the 
" Act to regulate and improve the Civil Service of the United 
States," under which the Civil Service Commission has been 
organized. 

1. To secure open competitive examinations for testing the 
fitness of applicants for the public service. 

2. To take the clerical force of the Civil Service out of the 
influence of the politics of the country. 

In regard to the desirability and importance of a careful 
examination as to the qualifications and fitness of applicants 
previous to their appointment, there can hardly be two opinions ; 
and it will be readily conceded that the examinations instituted 
by the Civil Service Commission will tend to improve the service. 

Two rules have been adopted by the Commission, and 
approved by the President, namely : 

I. " No person in said service shall use his official authority 
or influence either to coerce the political action of any person or 
body or to interfere with any election. 

II. " No person in the public service shall for that reason be 
under any obligation to contribute to any political fund, or to 
render any political service, and he will not be removed or 
otherwise prejudiced for refusing to do so." 

These rules have unquestionably received the hearty approval 
of the public. The passage of a law requiring the adoption of 
such rules proves that a strong opinion prevailed that an abuse 
existed, which needed this law and these rules for its correction. 
Whether the evils sought to be remedied really did exist to the 
extent supposed, or whether they were exaggerated in the public 
mind, are questions outside the scope of this article. The law 
and the rules are so eminently just and proper in themselves 
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that they deserve to be perpetuated ; and so far as they prevent 
undue political influence, or pressure by superior officers upon 
the clerical force of the Government, the service will be to that 
extent elevated. 

Little has been said of late in commendation of our Civil 
Service. It was remarkable that, during the recent debate in the 
Senate upon the Civil Service bill, there was no definite state- 
ment made as to the true condition of the service. It seemed to 
be an accepted conclusion that a reform was needed, and so the 
present law was passed. Would it not be well that some note 
be taken of the actual condition of the service, so that there may 
be no misunderstanding, a few years hence, of what has been 
accomplished under the new law ? 

The Treasury Department will be taken as an illustration. 

First. As to removals and appointments. Many prominent 
and otherwise well informed citizens labor under the impres- 
sion that the clerical appointments in this department are the 
perquisites of senators and members of Congress, and that there 
has been a procession of new and inexperienced persons (but 
who are active politicians) marched in to take the places of 
trained clerks who had no political backing, and who were 
therefore marched out. What are the facts ? The clerical force, 
including messengers and laborers, of this department consists 
of 2250 persons. Of these, 135 have served twenty years and 
upward; 425, fifteen years; 414, ten; 214, eight; 299, five; 
294, three; 469, less than three years. There have been 468 
vacancies in this force during the past three years — an average 
of about three per week. Of these, 312 occurred by death or 
resignation, and 156 by removal for cause. The average 
length of service of the entire clerical force of the department 
is nearly ten years. There are now in the department one 
employe' appointed in 1835, one in 1836, one in 1847, one in 1848, 
three in 1849, one in 1851, three in 1853, two in 1854, two in 
1855, one in 1856, four in 1857, one in 1858, three in 1859, five in 
1860. The aggregate length of service of these twenty-nine 
office-holders, appointed prior to 1861, amounts to 850 years. 
In the Internal Revenue Bureau, which was organized in 1862, 
there are now six employes who were appointed in 1862, eight in 
1863, ten in 1864, eleven in 1865, seven in 1866, eleven in 1867, 
three in 1868, twenty-nine in 1869, eleven in 1870, — a total of 
ninety-six employes, or nearly half of the entire force, whose 
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terms of service range from thirteen to twenty-one years. The 
average length of service of the present employes of the Bureau 
is over ten years. It will thus be seen that, even under the con- 
ditions as they existed prior to the passage of the Civil Service 
Act, nothing short of life tenure would materially extend the 
duration in office of the average Treasury employe. 

It is true that there was a time, not long since, when there 
was an annual and demoralizing scramble for certain temporary 
appointments in the Treasury Department, which were made 
under a very defective law then existing. To correct this evil, 
three valuable measures of reform were adopted. These reforms 
have scarcely attracted public attention, and yet they have worked 
a revolution in the manner of making appointments, and there- 
fore deserve special mention. 

Formerly there was an appropriation of $100,000 per annum 
for the employment of temporary clerks. This fund became 
available annually, on the first day of July, and caused a great 
rush for places upon the temporary rolls. The demands were so 
urgent, and the pressure brought to bear was so great, that the 
number employed would usually exhaust the appropriation be- 
fore the expiration of the fiscal year, and many employes would 
consequently be dismissed for want of funds wherewith to pay 
them. This became a source of so much annoyance and embar- 
rassment that, upon Secretary Sherman's recommendation, the 
appropriation was discontinued, and the plan was adopted of 
making details from the various bureaus to perform such extra 
work as might be required in the Secretary's office. 

For many years the practice prevailed of employing clerks 
upon what was known as the " Lapse Boll." These employes 
were paid from salaries which had lapsed by reason of vacancies 
or leaves of absence without pay. The appointments were tem- 
porary, but there was a constant pressure to secure them, and to 
remain in after having been once appointed. Then, again, there 
were a large number of persons employed, and necessarily so, 
under appropriations which fixed neither the number nor the 
salaries of the employes, and this was another field of struggle 
and contention. Secretary Folger wisely recommended legisla- 
tion requiring that lapsed salaries be covered into the Treasury, 
and providing specific appropriations in the other cases, fixing 
the number of persons to be employed, and the amount of salary 
to be paid to each. The adoption of these measures worked 
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a salutary change in the number of applications for appointment, 
and left to the Secretary the duty of filling vacancies as they 
occurred from time to time, by death, resignation, or removal 
for cause. 

Second. As to the character of the force employed in the Treas- 
ury Department. Let it be judged by the old homely standards 
of integrity, capacity, and fidelity ; commence with the great 
positions, and go down through the entire clerical force, and it 
will be found that it needs no reform. As a great business es- 
tablishment it can scarcely be improved. In all its various 
branches are to be found men and women of high character, of 
splendid intellectual gifts and rare cultivation, well fitted for 
their respective positions. The heads of bureaus and divisions 
are earnestly devoted to the interests of the Government, and 
are loyally supported by their subordinates, with scarcely an 
exception. The Treasury Department has not been demoralized 
by political pressure, political assessments, and political re- 
movals and appointments. Nor are the seven great depart- 
ments of the Government in "Washington suffering from dry- 
rot on the one hand, or from excessive change on the other. 
There is a steady current of fresh blood flowing in, so that the 
whole body is kept in a healthy condition. No complaint is 
heard that the business of the Government and people is indiffer- 
ently performed, or that the service is incapable, inefficient, or 
corrupt. On the contrary, the testimony of persons who have 
become familiar with the workings of the departments, from 
actual observation, will be that the service is honest, capable, and 
efficient. It may be safely stated that, if the departments were 
subjected to a rigid examination with a view of removing all 
those who, by reason of age or other disqualification or mental 
incapacity, should be considered inefficient, less than five per 
cent, of the whole number would be found thus wanting ; and of 
these a largo number would be disqualified only on account of 
advancing age and infirmities. 

The Civil Service Act, and the rules made thereunder, do not 
in terms provide for a life tenure of the clerical force of the Gov- 
ernment ; but many of the most intelligent persons connected 
with the Civil Service reform movement favor a tenure during 
good behavior, which is practically the equivalent of a life ten- 
ure. The adoption of such a proposition I sincerely believe 
would be inconsistent with the principles of our republican form 
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of government, and contrary to the sentiment of the people. It 
would create a privileged class, removed from the influence of 
popular thought and f eeling, which in this country is a constantly 
operating force favorable to honest and efficient administration. 
It would repress the laudable ambition of other citizens to serve 
the Government in official capacities, and would manifestly tend 
to weaken that personal interest in the affairs of government 
which it is the policy of our country to foster in the minds of 
its citizens. The highest type of civil administration, in my 
judgment, can much better be attained by giving increased cer- 
tainty to the tenure by which offices are held, while at the same 
time leaving them within easy control of public sentiment, so 
that the whole official body can be kept abreast of the progressive 
opinions of the people. It seems to me it would be a great 
improvement in the existing Civil Service law to add to the pro- 
bationary system the principle of appointment for a fixed term, 
say of four years, the appointee at the end of that time to be 
eligible for re-appointment and, at all times during the period for 
which he is appointed, to be subject to removal only for such 
causes as may be prescribed by law. 

A serious question which always confronts heads of depart- 
ments and bureaus, is the disposition to be made of the persons . 
who have served the Government faithfully for many years, but 
who from the natural infirmities accompanying old age are ren- 
dered incapable of the proper performance of their duties. As 
a rule, these persons have been unable from their meager salaries 
to lay up a sufficient sum for their support in their declining 
years, and they are no longer competent to undertake the duties 
of active private life. The service is now suffering to some 
extent from the presence of this blameless but inefficient ele- 
ment. It is obvious that the evil would, in time, be greatly 
aggravated by the unconditional acceptance of the doctrine of 
tenure during good behavior, for it is not misbehavior for a 
man to grow old during the faithful performance of his duties 
in office. The question arises whether, under such a system, 
there would not soon grow up a cry for a civil pension list for 
retired officers. The sentiment of the country is now unmistak- 
ably adverse to the adoption of such a system, and it is equally 
clear that it would not tend to the improvement or elevation of 
the public service. The exigencies of the service, however, 
demand that some suitable provision be made for the retirement 
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of these aged persons in a manner which shall give recognition 
to the value of their past services, and at the same time enable 
them to retain their respect for the Government and their own 
self-respect. The suggestion is therefore made whether it would 
not be wise to establish for such long-serving and faithful 
officers a system of retiring pay — not a continuous pension, but 
a commutation to be paid in lump, on retirement, graded 
according to length of service and rate of salary. 

I believe it will be found to be a serious objection to the sys- 
tem of appointments and promotions established under the new 
law, that heads of bureaus, who are specially interested in the 
successful workings of their offices, and heads of departments 
who are intrusted by the constitution and the laws with the ap- 
pointing power, are restricted in recommending and making 
appointments and promotions to the four names presented by 
the Commission. Though they may have in view a person es- 
pecially adapted for the duties of the position to be filled, they 
cannot appoint or promote him to the place unless he happens to 
be one of the persons selected by the Commission. I am satisfied 
that, if the present efficiency of the service is to be maintained, 
it will be found necessary to relax this inflexible rule. 

There are other subjects, connected with the administration 
of the executive branch of the Government, which deserve atten- 
tion. I think that, as far as it can be done consistently with the 
interests of the service, the number of persons to be employed 
and the salaries to be paid them should be fixed by law. At 
present, in the customs and internal revenue districts, the num- 
ber of persons to be employed, other than collectors and other 
officers appointed by the President, and the compensation to be 
paid them are largely left to the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It would seem that these employes might be 
graded as in the departments at Washington, and their salaries 
fixed by law. The adoption of such a measure would relieve the 
collectors and the Secretary of the Treasury from the unpleasant 
and onerous duty of fixing the salaries of a very large number 
of their subordinates, and from the pressure now constantly 
brought to bear upon them for an increase of the same. 

The most important field, however, in my judgment, for legisla- 
tive and administrative reform is in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the offices of United States district attorneys, marshals, 
and commissioners. These officers are paid by fees. While the 
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maximum fees of district attorneys and marshals are fixed by 
law and the orders of the Attorney General, the amount actually 
received by them is contingent upon the institution and prose- 
cution of cases in court. The District Attorney is made the 
judge of the propriety of commencing criminal proceedings 
against a citizen, when out of those proceedings fees will accrue 
both to the District Attorney and the Marshal, whether the per- 
son accused be guilty or innocent. These officers may prefer 
complaints against citizens for trivial or unintentional violations 
of revenue laws, may cause their arrest and examination before 
a United States commissioner ; and district attorney, marshal, 
deputy marshals, guards, witnesses, and United States commis- 
sioner will all receive their fees or expenses out of the treasury of 
the United States, even though the persons arrested should be 
promptly declared innocent and discharged. It is not in human 
nature that such a system can continue without abuses growing 
up. Even in well ordered communities it is productive of a 
most wasteful and unnecessary expenditure of the public money ; 
in new and remote settlements the practice has resulted in grave 
outrages on the rights of citizens. There would seem to be no 
sufficient reason why United States district attorneys and mar- 
shals and deputy marshals should not be paid fixed salaries as 
are other officers of the Government. The enactment of a law to 
this effect, and authorizing the Attorney General to regulate the 
traveling expenses of deputy marshals within certain prescribed 
limits, would secure a better and more economical administra- 
tion of justice, would bring the expenditures of these officers 
within the control of the Department of Justice, and would 
remove the temptation which now exists to multiply proceedings 
and institute unjust or frivolous prosecutions in order to realize 
the maximum of fees. 

Green B. Eaum. 



